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‘To THE Eprror oF THE ARIEL. Dear Sir:— 
{n the year 18—, being then a young man, 1 metin 
company at a frieud’s house in London, ‘Tom 
Moore, the Lyric Poet. After dinner I read for 
the amasement of those present the enclosed lines 
on ‘My last Segar,’? which were so much admired 
that 1 was almost persuaded to publish them. But 
what was my mortification to find shortly after 
wards, that Moore had taken a most unfair advan- 
tage of me, and parodied my words, retaining all 
the principal ideas. ‘This parody appeared to the 
world under the title of the ‘Last Rose of Summer,’ 
and though L instantly recognized my property, it 
was too late to claim it. If there is any merit in 
the invention, it certainly belongs to me, and I hope 
you will render honor to whom honor is due. 


*Tis the last Dos Amicos, 
Without any joke, 
Of two hundred and fifty, 
I’m now going to smoke; 
All his fragrant companions 
If{ave gone one by one, 
He is left to my grief 
In his glory alone. 


Pll not leave the poor fellow 
To pine by himself, 

In the box left neglected, 
Or laid on the shelf; 

Thus kindly I light him, 
See, see, how he burns, 
The delicious smoke rises— 

ashes he turns! 


Thus when all my cronies 
Are puffed out by death, 
From my old worn out stump 
May he soen blow the breath: 
When my friends and acquaintance 
Are all smoked away, 
in the box by myself 
J shall not wish to stay. 


*Jem,’ said a gentleman to his servant, ‘where did 
you get this fish from? it’sa very bad ‘Why, 
sir, | got it from our fish-woman, and I don’t know 
what motive she could have had to sell me a bad 
fish.? ‘It must have been a se/fish motive, Jem,’ 


FOR THE ARIEL. 

“Days of my youth—I have strived to detain you, 

Ye ’scaped me and fled—I can never regain you; 

Scenes of my youth—ye are fugitive stieams, 

Days of my youth—ye are visions and dreams.”’ 
I rove to look back upon the days of my boy- 
hood. I love to recall to my recollection the 
wild pranks of my youth, to reanimate the 
forms of my earliest friends, and read in 
fancy “the deeds of by-gone days.” My once 
auburn locks are now ‘ white as the drifted 
snow,” and time has dimmed the fire that 
once sparkled in my eye. I have lived to see 
all my ‘“‘once lov’d valued friends,” the com- 
panions of my youth and manhood, hurried 
to the tomb; one by one, they have been ta- 
ken, and left me, the frail memento ofa pastage. 

But who will sympathize with an “Old 
Bachelor?’ Not one—he is scarcely allow- 
ed to possess the conimon feelings of human- 
ity—he is undeserving of sympathy—he 


stands alone in the world, there is no heart 
that beats in unison with his, no one with 
whom he can intérchange the feelings of af- 
fection and esteem. His greatest, I had al- 
must said his only pleasure, is in recalling 
“ The days that come back at the bidding of thtought.’’ 
Weil! no matter—I was once young. Ihave 
hung a wreath upon affection’s shrine, and 
received an offering of fond attachment in re- 
turn. Yes—-the miniature I hold in my hand, 
this little ivory, on which the painter’s skill 
has impressed the features of Julia—this lock 
of black jet hair, “ which once hung in clouds 
and sunshine over an angel’s brow,” are all 
memorials of my youthful love. Death de- 
prived me of Julia—since then, I have mixed 
much with the world. I have associated with 
statesmen, and listened to their wild projects 
of ambition—I have been the boon companion 
of the soldier, and viewed his scars, while he 
fought over his battles—I have heard the ma- 
riner tell of the wonders of the “mighty 
deep,” and have sailed with him to other 
lands, fairer, though not dearer than my own 
—TI have been on the ocean when the storm 
king was abroad, when the tempest raged, 
and the waves tolled “ mountain high”’—I 
have been in lands where |] have seen man in 
ail the bloom of health and strength, and in 
a moment, even while I looked upon him, he 
became a blackened and hideous corpse, 
‘For the angel of Death was abroad on the blast.”’ 
[ have sipped the dew from Beauty’s lip, and 
quaffed the flowing bowl—I have seen much, 
and reflected more. I have noted down the 
principal incidents of my own life, as well as 
those of most of my associates, and if my 
young friends will be willing to make some 
smal] allowances for egotism and garrulity of 
age, they may perhaps be both amused and 
instructed by the tales of 
*AN OLD BACHELOR.” 


TRUTH. 
Frienp, Truth is best of all. It is the bed 
Where Virtue e’er must spring, till blast of doom; 
Where every bright and budding thought is bred, 
Where Hope doth gain its strength, and Love its 
bloom. 
As white as Charity is single Truth, 
Like Wisdom calm, like Honor without end; 
And Love doth lean on it in age and youth, 
And Courage is twice arm’d with Truth its friend. 


Oh! who could face the blame of just men’s eyes, 

And bear the fame of falsehood all his days, 
And wear out scorned life with useless lies, 

Which still the shifting quivering look betrays; 
For what is Hope, if Truth be not its stay? 

And what where Love if Truth forsook it quite? 
And what were all the sky, if Falsehood grey, 
Behind it, like a dream of darkness lay, 

Ready to quench its stars in endless, endless night? 


Acer or a Tree.—A yew tree at Peronne, in 
Picardy, which flourished in the year 634, was 
in existence in 1790; 1156 years, during which, 
it is known to have existed, 
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SELECT TAZHES. 


BODY SNATCHING. 
From the Diary of a late London Physician. 

My gentle reader—start not at Jearning 
that I have been, in my time, a ResuRRECTION- 
ist. Let not this appalling word, this humil- 
ating confession, conjure up in yonr fancy a 
throng of vampire-like images and associa- 
tions, or earn your “Physician’s” dismissal 
from your hearts and hearths. It is your own 
groundless fears, my fair trembler!—your own 
superstitious prejudices that have driven me, 
and will drive many others of my brethren, to 
such dreadful doings as those hereafter detail- 
ed. Come, come—let us have one word of 
reason between us on the abstract question— 
and then for my tale. You expect us to cure 
you of disease, and yet deny us the only means 
of learning how? You will have us bring you 
the ore of skill and experience, yet forbid us 
to break the soil, or sinkashaft! Is this fair, 
Suir reader! Is this reasonable? 

What am I going to describe was my first 
and last exploit in the way of body stealing. 
it was a grotesque, if not a ludicrous scene, 
and occurred during the period of my “walk- 
ing the hospitals,” as it is called, which occu- 
pied the two seasons immediately after my 
leaving Cambridge. A young and rather in- 
teresting female was admitted a patient at the 
hospital [ attended; her case baffled all our 
skill, and her symptoms even defied all our 
nosology. Now itseemed an enlargement of 
the hcart—now an ossification—now this, that, 
and the other; and at last it was plain we 
knew nothing at all about the matter—no, 
not even whether her disorder was organic or 
functional, primary or symptomatic; or wheth- 
er it was really the heart that was at fault.— 
She received no benefit at all under the fluc- 
tuating schemes of treatment we pursued, and 
at length fell into dying circumstances. As 
soon as her friends were apprized of her situ- 
ation, and had an inkling of our intention to 
open the body, they insisted on removing her 
immediately from the hospital, that she might 
“die at home.” In vain did Sir and his 
dressers expostulate vehemently with them, 
and represent in exaggerated terms the im- 
minent peril attending such a step. Her 
two brothers avowed their apprehension of 
our designs, and were inflexible in exereis- 
ing their right of removing their sister. I 
used all my hretoric on the occasion—but in 
vain, and at last said to the young men, “Well, 
if you are afraid only of our dissecting her, 
we can get hold of her, if we ere so disposed, 
as easily if she died with yon, as with us.” 

“Well—we'll troy that, measter,” replied 
the elder, while his Herculean fist oscillated 
somewhat signiticantly beforemy eyes. The 
poor girl was removed accordingly to her fath- 
er’s house, which was at a certain village 
about five miles from London, and survived 
her arrival scarcely ten minutes! We soon 
contrived to receive intelligenge of the event; 
and as I and Sir *s two dressers had taken 
a great interest in the case throughout, and 
felt intense curiosity about the rea] nature of 
the disease, we met together and entered into 
a solemn compact, that come what might, we 
would have her body out of the ground. A 


ae 

trusty spy informed us of the time and exact 
place of the girl’s bumal; and on expres- 
sing.to Sir our determination about the 
matter, he patted me on the back, saying, 
“Ah, my fine fellow—ir you have spirit 
enough—dangerous,” &c. &c. Was it not 
skilfully said! The baronet further told us 
he felt himself so curious about the matter, 
that if fifty pounds would be of use to us, they 
were at ourservice. It needed not this, nora 
elance at the eclat with which the successful 
issue of the affair would be attended among 
our fellow students, to spur our resolves. 

The notable scheme was finally adjusted at 
my rooms in the Borough. M and & ’ 
Sir ’s dressers, and myself, with an expe- 
rienced “grab,” that is to say, a professional 
resurrectionist; were to set off from the borough 
about nine o’clock the next evening—which 
wou'd be the third day after the burial—in a 
glass coach, provided with all “appliances and 
means to boot.” During the day, however, 
our friend the grab suffered so severely from 
an over-night’s excess, as to disappoint us of 
his invaluable assistance. This unexpected 
contretemps nearly put an end to our project; 
for the few other grabs we knew, were absent 
on professional tours! Luckily, however, I 
bethought me ofa poor Irish porter—a sort of 
‘ne’er-do-well” hanger-on at the hospital, 
whom I had several times hired to go on er- 
rands, ‘I'his man I sent for to my rooms, and 
in the presence of my two coadjutors, persuad- 
ed, threatened, and brothered into acquies- 
cence, promising him half a guinea for his 
eveniug’s work, and as much whiskey as he 
could drink prudently. As Mr. Tip—that was 
the name he went by—had some personal ac- 
quaintance with the sick grab, he suceeeded 
in borrowing his chief tools; with which, in a 
sack Jarge enough tocontain the expected prize 
he repaired to my rooms about nine o'clock, 
while the coach was standing at the door.— 
Oar Jehu had received a quiet douceur in ad- 
dition tothe hire ofmyseifand coach. As soon 
as we had exhibited sundry doses of Jrish cor- 
dial to our friend Tip, under the effeets of 
which he became quite “bouncible,” and ran- 
ted about the feat he was to make a prominent 
part in—and equipped ourselves in our worst 
clothes, and white top-coats, we entered the 
vehicle—four in number—and drove off. The 
weather had been exceedingly capricious all 
the evening—-moonlight, rain, thunder, and 
hghtning, fitfully altering. The only thing 
we were anxious about, was the darkness to 
shield us from all possible observation. I must 
own that in analyzing the feelings that promp- 
ted me to undertake and go through with this 
affair, the mere love of adventure operated as 
powerfully as the wish to benefit the cause of 
anatomical science. A midnight expedition 
tothe tombs! It took our fancy amazingly; 
and then—Sir ’s cunning hit about the 
“danger,”—and our “spirit!” 

The garrulous Tip supplied us with amuse- 
ment all the way down—rattle, rattle, rattle, 
incessantly; but as soon as we had arrived at 
that part of the road where we were to stop, 
and caught sight of church, with its hoa- 
ry steeple grey glistening in the fading 
moonlight, as though it was standing sentinel 
over the graves around it, one of which we 
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were going so rudely to violate, ‘Tip’s spirits 
began to falter a little. He said little—and 
that at intervals. ‘To be very candid with the 
reader, none of us felt overmuch at our ease. 
Uur expedition began to wear a somewhat 
hairbrained aspect, and to be environed with 
formidable contingencies Which we bad not 
taken suiiciently into onrealculations. W hat, 
jor instance, if the two stout fellows, the 
brethers, should be out watching their sister’s 
grave! ‘They were not like to stand on much 
ceremony with us. And the manual diificul- 
ties! EK was the only one of us that had 
ever assisted at the exhumation of a body— 
aud the rest of us were likely to prove but 
bungling workmen. However, we had gone 
too far to think of retreating. Wenone of’ us 
spoke our suspicions, but the silence that 
reigned within the coach wassignificant. In 
contemplation, however, of some such contin- 
gency, we had put a bottle of brandy in the 
coach pocket; and before we drew up, we had 
all four of us drunk pretty deeply of it. At 
length, the coach turned down a by-lane to 
the left, which led directly to the churchyard 
wall; and after moving a few steps down it, 
in order to shelter our vehicle from the obser- 
vation of highway passengers, the coach stop- 
ped, and the driver opened the door. 

“Coine, Tip,” said I, “out with you!” 

“(ret out, did ye say, sir! ‘To be sure I will 
—Out! tobe sure I will.” But there was 
small shew of alacrity in his movements as he 
descended the steps; for while Lwas speaking, 
T was interrupted by the solemn clangour of 
the church clock announcing the hour of mid- 
night. ‘Che sound seemed to warn us against 
what we were going to do. 

‘’Tisa could night, yer honours,” said Tip, 
in an under tone, as we successively alighted, 
and stood together, looking up and down the 
dark lane, to see if any thing was stirring but 
eurselves. ‘Tis a could night—and—and— 
and’’—he stammered. 

“Why, you cowardly old scoundrel,” grum- 
bled M , “are you frightened already!— 
What’s the matter, eh! Hoist up the bag on 
your shoulders directly, and lead the way 
down the lane.” 

“Och, but yer honours—och! by the mother 
that bore ine, but ’tisa murtherous cruel thing, 
i’m thinking, to wake the poor cratur from 
her last sleep.” He said this so querously, 
that [ began to entertain serious apprehen- 
sions, after all, of his defection; so 1 insisted 
on his taking a little more brandy, by way of 
bringing him up to par. It was of no use, 
however. His reluctance increased every mo- 
ment—and it even dispirited ws. I verily be- 
lieve the turning of a straw would have deci- 
cied us all jumping into the coach again, and 
returning home without accomplishing our 
errend. ‘l'oo many of the students, however, 
were apprized of our expedition, for us to think 
of terminating it so ridiculously! As it were 
by mutual consent, we stood and paused a 
few moments, about half way down the 
jane. M whistled with infinite suc- 
cuss and distinctness; remarked to me 
that he “always thought that a churchyard at 
rnidnight was the gloomiest object imagina- 
and I talked about business—*soon be 
over’ —“‘shallow grave,” &c. &c, “Confound 


it—what if those two brothers of hers should 
be there!” said M abruptly, making a 
dead stop, and folding his arms on his breast. 

“Powerful fellows, both of them!” muttered 
K We resumed our march—when Tip, 
our advanced guard—a title he earned by an- 
ticipating our steps about three inches—sud- 
denly stood still, let down the bag from his 
shoulders—elevated both hands in a listening 
attitude—and exclaimed—*“W hisht!—whisht! 
—By my soul—what was that!” We all 
paused in silence, looking palely on one anoth- 
er—but could hear nothing except the drowsy 
flutter of a bat wheeling away from us 2 little 
over-head. 

“Fait—an’ wasn’t it somebody spaking on 
the far side o’ the hedge, 1 heard!’ whispered 
Tip. 

you idiot!” I exclaimed, losing 
my temper. “Come M and E——, it’s 
high time we had done with all this cowardly 
nonesnse, and if we mean really to do any 
thing, we must make haste. ”Tis past twelve 
—day breaks about four—and it is coming on 
wet, you see.”” Several large drops of rain, 
pattering heavily among the leaves and branch- 
es, corroborated my words, by announcing a 
coming shower, and the air was sultry enough 
to warrant the expectation of a thunderstorm. 
We therefore buttoned up our great-coats to 
the chin, and hurried on to the churchyard 
wall, which ran across the bottom of the lane. 
This wall we had to climb over to get into 
the churchyard, and it was not a very high 
one. Here Tip annoyed us again. I told him 
to lay down his bag, mount the wall, and look 
over into the yard, to see whether all was 
clear before us; and, as far as the light would 
enable him, to look about for a new-made 
grave. Very reluctantly he complied, and 
contrived to scramble to the top of the wall. 
Ile had hardly time, however, to peep over 
into the churchyard, when a fluttering streak 
of lightning flashed over us, followed ina 
second or two, by a loud burst of thunder !— 
‘T‘ip fell in an instant to the ground, like a 
cock-chaffer shaken from an elm tree, and lay 
crossing himself, and muttering Paternosters. 
We could scarce help laughing at the manner 
in which he tumbled down, simultaneousl 
with the flashing of lightning. “Now, loo 
ye, gentlemen,” said he, still squatted on the 
ground, “do ye mane to give the poor cratur 
Christian burial, when ye’ve done wid her!— 
An’ will ye put her back again as ye found 
her. Case, if you wont, blood an’ cons” 

“Now, look ye, Tip,” said I, sternly, taking 
out one of a brace of ¢mnpty pistols Lhad put 
into my great-coat pocket, and pressing it to 
his head, ‘we have hired youon this business, 
for want of a better, you wretched fellow! 
and if you give us any more of this nonsense, 
by I'll send a bullet through your brain! 
Do you hear me, Tip?” 

“Och, aisy, aisy wid ye! don’t murther me! 
Bad luck to me, that I ever cam wid ye!— 
[They soon cleared the wall and discovered 
the grave. | 

We had no umbrellas, and out great-coats 
were saturated with wet: but the brandy we 
had recently taken did us good service, by 
exhilarating our spirits, and especially those 
of Tip. He untied the sack in a twinkling, 
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and shook out the hoes and spades, &c.; and 
taking one of the latter himself, he commen- 
ced digging with such energy, that we had 
hardly prepired ourselves for work, before he 
had cleared away nearly the whole of the 
mound. The rain soon abated, and the light- 
ning ceased for a considerable interval, though 
thunder was heard occasionally rumbling sul- 
lenly in the distance, as if expressing anger 
at our unholy doings—at least | felt it so.— 
The pitchy darkness continued, so that we 
could scarce see one another’s figures. We 
worked on in silence, as fast as our spades 
could be got under ground; taking it in turns, 
two by two, as the grave would not admit of 
more. While I was thus engaged, a sudden 
noise, close to our ears, startled me so, that | 
protest I thought [ should drop down dead in 
the grave [ was robbing. I and my fellow 
digger dropped our spades, and all four stood 
still for a second or two, in an ecstacy of fear- 
ful apprehension. We could not see more 
than a few inches around us, but heard the 
grass trodden by approaching feet! ‘They pro- 
ved to be those of an ass, that was turned at 
night into the churchyard, and had gone on 
eating his way towards us; and while we 
were standing in mute expectation of what 
was to come next, opened in us with an as- 
tounding hee-haw! hee-haw! hee-haw! Even 
after we had discovered the ludicrous nature 
of the interruption, we were too agitated to 
Jaugh! ‘The brute was actually close upon 
us, and had given tongue from under poor 
Tip’s elbow, having approached him from be- 
hind as he stood leaning on his spade. Tip 
started suddenly backward against the ani- 
mal’s head, and fell down. Away sprung the 
jack-ass, as much confounded as Tip, kicking 
and scampering like a mad creature among 
the tombstones, and hee-hawing incessantly, 
as ifa hundred devils had got in it for the 
purpose of discomfiting us. I felt so much 
fury, and fear, lest the noise should lead to 
our discovery, that I could have killed the 
brute, if it had been within my reach, while 
Tip stammered in an affrighted whisper— 
“Och, the baste! Och, the baste! The big 
black devil of a baste! The murtherous— 
murthering” and a great many epithets 
of the same sort. We gradually recovered 
from the agitation which this provoking inter- 
ruption had occasioned: and Tip, under the 
promise of two bottles of whiskey as soon as 
we arrived safe at home with our prize, re- 
newed his exertions, and dug with such ener- 
gy, that we soon cleared away the remainder 
of the superincumbent earth, and stood upon 
the bare lid of the coffin. The grapplers, with 
ropes attached to them, were then fixed in 
the sides and extremities, and we were in the 
act of raising the coffin, when the sound of a 
human voice accompanied with footsteps, fel! 
on our startled ears. We heard both distinct- 
ly, and crouched down close over the brink of 
the grave, awaiting in breathless suspense a 
corroboration of our fears. After a pause of 
five or six minutes, however, findingwhat the 
sounds were not renewed, we began to breathe 
freer, persuaded that our cars must have de- 
ceived us. Once more we resumed our work, 
succeeded, in hoisting up the coffin—not 
without a slip, however, which nearly precip- 


itated it down again to the bottom, with all 
four of us upon it—and depositing it on the 
grave-side. Before proceeding to use our 
screws, or wrenches, we once more looked 
and Jistened; but neither seeing nor hearing 
any thing, we set to work, and prized off the 
lid in a twinkling, and a transient glimpse of 
moonlight disclosed to us the shrouded in- 
mate—all white and damp. ‘Thus were we 
engaged when E gasped—“Oh, my God! 
there they are!” and placed his hand upon my 
arm. Ile shook like an aspen leaf. 1 looked 
towards the quarter where his eyes were di- 
rected, and sure enough, saw the figure of a 
man, if not two, moving stealthily towards us. 
* Well, we’re discovered, that’s clear,” I 
whispered as calmly asI could. “We shall 
be murdered !” groaned E “Lend me 
one of the pistols you have with you,” said 
M , resolutely. “By , Pll have a shot 
for my life, however!” ‘Hush—hush !” said 
J, cocking my pistol, while M-——did the same; 
for none but myself knew they were unloaded. 
To add to our consternation, the malignant 
moon withdrew the small scantling of light 
she had been doling out to us, and sunk be- 
neath a vast cloud, “black as Erebus,” but 
not before we had caught a glimpse of two 
more figures moving towards us in an oppo- 
site direction. “Surrounded,” two of us mut- 
tered in thesame breath. We all rose to our 
feet, and stood together, not knowing what to 
do—unable in the darkness to sec one another 
distinctly. Presently we heard a voice say, 
“Where are they! where? Sure Isaw them! 
Oh, there they are! Halloa—halloa!” 

That that was enough—the signal for our 
flight. Without an instant’s pause or uttering 
another syllable, offwe sprung like small-shot 
from a gun’s mouth, all of us in different direc- 
tions, we knew not whither. Iheard the re- 
port of a gun—mercy on me! and pelted away, 
scarce knowing what I was about, dodging 
among the graves—now coming full-butt 
against a plaguy tombstone, then stumbling 
on the slippery grass—while some one followed 
close at my heels panting and puffing, but wheth- 
er friend or foe, [ knewnot. Atlength Istum- 
bled against a large tombstone; and finding it 
open at the two ends, crept under it, resolved 
there to abide the issue. At the moment of 
my ensconsing myself, the sound of the per- 
son’s footsteps who had followed me, suddenly 
ceased. I heard asplashing sound, then a 
kicking and scrambling, a faint stifled cry of, 
“Ugh—oh—ugh!” and all was still. Doubt- 
less it must be one of my companions, who 
had been wounded. What could I do, how- 
ever? I did not know in what direction he lay 
—the night was pitch dark—and if I crept 
from my hiding place, for all I knew, I might 
be shot myself. I shall never forget that hour 
—no, never! There was I, squatting like a 
toad on the wet grass and weeds, not daring 
to do more than breathe! Here was a predica- 
ment! I could not conjecture low the affair 
would terminate. Was I to lie where I was 
till daylight? What was become of my com- 
panions!—W hile I was turning these thoughts 
in my mind, and wondering that all was so 
quiet, my ear caught the sound of the splash- 
ing of water, apparently at but a yard or two 
distance, mingled with the sounds ofa half- 
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smothered human voice—*Ugh! ugh! Och, 
murther! murther! murther!”—another splash 
—“and isn’t it drowned and kilt 

Whew! Trip in trouble,” thought I, not dar- 
ing to speak. Yes—it was poor ‘Trip, Lafter- 
wards found—who had followed at my heels, 
scampering after me as fast as fright could 
him, till his career was unexpectedly ended 
by his tumbling—souse—head over heels, in- 
toa newly opened grave in his path, with 
more than a foot of water in it. There the 
poor fellow remained, afier recovering from 
the first shock of his fall, not daring to utter a 
word for some time, lest he should be discover- 
ed—straddling over the water with his toes 
and elbows stuck into the loose soil on each 
side, to support him. This was his interes- 
ting position, as he subsequently informed me, 
at the time of uttering the sounds which first 
attracted my attention. ‘Though not aware 
of his situation at the time, I was almost 
choked with laughter as he went on with his 
suliloquy, somewhat in this strain:— 

“Och, Tip, ye ould devil! Don’t it sarve ye 
right, yefool? Ye villainous ould coftin-robber! 
Won’t ye burn for this hereafter, ye sinner? 
Ullaloo! When ye are dead yourself, may ye 
be treated like that poor cratur—and yourself 
alive to see it! Och, hubbaboo! kubbaboo! Isn’t 
it sure that I’ll be drowned, an’ then it’s kilt 
i*!] be!”—a loud splash, and a pause for a few 
moments, as if he was re-adjusting his footing 
—“Och, an I’m catching my dith of could! 
Fait, an’ it’s a devil a drop o’ the two bottles 
whiskey I'll ever see. 

“Tip—Tip—Tip!” I whispered, in a low 
4one. There wasa deadsilence. “Tip, Tip, 
where are you? What’s the matter eh!”— 
No answer; but he muttered in a low tone to 
himself—“Where am I, by my soul! Isn't it 
dead, and kilt, and drowned, and murdered I 
am—that’s all!” 

“Tip—Tip—Tip!” I repeated a little louder. 

“Tip, indeed! Fait, ye may call, bad luck to 
ye-—whoever ye are—but its divel a word I'll 
be after spaking to ye.” 

“Tip, you simpleton ! It’s I—Mr. * 

In an instant there was a sound of jumping 
and splashing, asif surprise had made him slip 
from his standing again, and he called out, 
Whoo! an’ is’t you, sweet Mr. 
What 1s the matter wid ye! Areve kilt! Where 
are they all! Have they taken ye away, every 
mother’s son of you!’ he asked eagerly, in a 
breath. 

“Why, what are you doing, Tip? Where 
are you!” 

“Fait, an’ it’s being washed I am, in the 
feet,and in the queerest tub your honour ever 
saw!”’—A noise of scuffling not many yards 
off silenced us both in an instant. Presently 
1 distinguished the voice of E , calling out, 
—“Help, M my name——“Where are 
you!” The noise increased, and seemed near- 
er than before. I crept from my lurking 
place, and aided at Tip’s resurrection, and 
both of us husried towards the spot where the 
sound came from. By the faint moonlight, I 
could just see the outlines of two figures 
violently struggling and grappling together. 
Before I could come up to them, both felldown 
locked in each other’s arms, rolling over each 
other, grasping one another’s collars, gasping 


and panting as if in mortal struggle. The 
moon suddenly emerged, and who do you 
think, reader, was E ‘s antagonist! Why, 
the person whose appearance had discomfited 
and affrighted us all—our coachmMan. That 
worthy individual, alarmed at our protracted 
stay, had, contrary to our injunctions, left his 
cvach to come and search for us. He it was 
whom we had seen stealing towards us; his 
steps—his voice had alarmed us, for he could 
not see us distinctly enough to discover 
whether we were his fare or not. Le was 
on the point of whispering my name, when 
we should all have understood one another—— 
when lo, we all started off in the manner 
which has been described; and he himself, not 
knowing that he was the reason of it, had tak- 
en to his heels, and fled for his life! He sup- 
posed we had fallen into a sort of ambuscade. 
Ile happened to hide himself behind the tomb- 
stone next but one to that which sheltered 
1D) Finding all quiet, he and Ek , as 
if by natural consent, were groping from their 
hiding-places, when they unexpectedly fell 
foul of one another—-each too affrighted to 
speak—-and hence the scuffle. 

After this satisfactory denouement, we all 
repaired to the grave’s inouth, and found the 
corpse and coffin precisely as we had left 
them. We were not many moments in tak- 
ing out the body, stripping it, and thrusting it 
into the sack we had brought. We then tied 
the top of the sack, carefully deposited the 
shroud, &c., in the coffin, re-screwed down 
the lid—fearful—impious mockery! and con- 
signed it once more to its resting place. ‘Tip 
scattering a handful of earth on the lid, and 
exclaiming reverently,—‘“An’ may the Lord 
forgive us for what we have done to ye!” 
The coachman and I then took the bocy be- 
tween us to the coach, leaving M , and 
E , and Tip, to fillupthe grave. 

Our troubles were not ended, however. 
Truly it seemed as though Providence was 
throwing every obstacle in our way. Nothing 
went right! On reaching the spot where we 
had left the coach, behold it lay several yards 
further in the lane, tilted into the ditch—for 
the horses, being hungry, and left to them- 
selves, in their anxiety to graze on the verdant 
bank of the hedge, had contrived to overturn 
the vehicle in the ditch—and one of the horses 
was kicking vigorously when we came up— 
his whole body off the ground, and resting on 
that of his companion. We had considerable 
difficulty in righting the coach, as the horses 
were inclined to be obstreperous. We suc- 
eeeded, however—deposited our unholy spoil 
within, turned the horses’ heads towards the 
high-road, and then, after enjoining Jehu to 
keep his place on the box, I went to see how 
my companions were getting on, They had 
nearly completed their task, and told me that 
“shovelling in, was surprisingly easier than 
shovelling out!” We took great pains to leave 
every thing as neat, andas nearly resembling 
what we found it, as possible, in order that 
our visit might not be suspected. We then 
carried each our own tools. and hurried as fast 
as possible to our coach, for the dim twilight 
had already stolen a march upon us, devoutly 
thankful, after so many interruptions, we had 
succeeded in effecting our object. 
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town—and a wretched coach-company we 
looked—all wearied and dirty--Tip especially, 
who snored in the corner as comfortably as if 
he had been warm in his bed. [heartily re- 
solved, with him, on leaving the coach, that 
it should be “the devil’s own dear self that 
should tempt me agin body-snaiching!"* 


*On examining the body, we found that 
Sir ———’s suspicions were fully verified. It 
was disease of the heart—but of too complica- 
ted a nature to be made intelligible to gencral 
readers. 


ORIGINAL. 


TOWN TATLER.--HO. 10. 


Leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodze, 
To prick and sting her.—J/amiet. 


PuivapEtput of a Summer moonlight eve- 
ning! what an emporium of everything gay 
and brilliant, and alas! of too much that is 
low and vile! The appearance of our streets 
on a fine evening isa sight capable of affor- 
ding an hour’s amusement to the admirer of 


‘the arts, the patriot, or the plodding philoso- 


pher. How magnificently beautiful is the 
appearance of the various shops, so brilliant- 
ly illuminated, and so rich with the produc- 


tions of every climate. What riches glitter 


in the goldsmith’s windows! what delicacies 
tempt the appetite at the confectioner’s ta- 
bles! what seductions are held out by the 
laring play-bills! what soft scenes are aeted 
eneath the deep foliage of the trees which 
now obstruct the moovlight! ‘To the stran- 
ger it is a treat worth a long journey from his 
village, io roam the whole evening through 
Chesnut Street and the public Squares, and 
feast his eyes with the luxuries of art, or 
gratify his taste for the products of distant 
climes, e!1 collected here for the gratification 
‘of those whose wealth enables them to in- 
dulge in them. Then too, how many happy 
faces throng the streets—the lover of the 
‘drama hastening to the theatre in spite of a 
melting atmosphere—the high-liver to the 
eating house—the mechanic, fatigued with 
his daily task, to where— 
“ The busy housewife plies her evening care, 
And children run to lisp their sire’s retorn, 
Or climb his Kuee, the envied Kiss to share;’’ 
the spruce apprentice to keep appointments 
which may end in ruin—the wealthy citizen 
with his family, parading to enjoy the coot 
breeze—the poor victim of her own weak na- 
ture—indeed the whole population seeins to 
have abandoned their homes, as if actuated 
by a single purpose, but in reality with many 
in view. But how unutterably wretched is 
the fate of those unhappy femates who crowd 
‘the streets at this period! Thgugh their 
hearts are breaking, still their faces must be 
arrayed in smiles; exposed to all the dread- 
ful evils of poverty, disease, and shame, the 
bitter feelings which must reign within their 
bosoms, are forced to be concealed beneath an 
air of gayety and cheerfulness. It is well 
known that the conversation and manners of 
many of these unfortunate women are so supe- 
rior ag to give evident indications of good ed- 


ucation, and induce a belief that they have 
seen better days. In such cases they musé 
be donbly wretched. Surely some better 
mode than the Magdalen Asylum might be 
adopted to lessen the evils £ have alluded to. 

knew a youne female, whom I shall cali 
Julia, whose short history possesses many in- 
cidents of u touching character, some of which 
] may be permitted to publish. She was the 
daughter of a small farmer in an adjoining 
county, and was justly considered by the 
neighborheod as the pride of a large tamily 
of children. In person she was tall and 
graceful; and at that age when the bud of 
beauty opens into the full bloom of woman- 
hood, seldom indeed has any one seen a more 
perfect model of female loveliness, united 
with a spirit so innocent and gentle. It hap- 
pened, somehow or other, that while her 
mother regarded her as the favorite child of 
the family, her father evinced towards her an 
invincible ‘dislike, as offensive in its ebulli- 
tious as unaccountable inits origin. In sick- 
ness, no child nursed him with half the fond- 
ness that Julia manifested, and in health, no 
one was half so assiduous to please him. His 
cold and distant treatment of her effected no 
change in her love for him; on the other hand, 
such was the natural fondness of her gentle 
disposition, that his very harshness served to 
increase the fervor of her attentions towards 
him. Bat notwithstanding her devotedness, 
there was no mitigation of his roughness te- 
wards her; and when she had reached her 
sixteenth year, she almost began to despair of 
ever soothing his apparently unconquerable 
harshness, as it seemed rather to Increase than 
diminish, Home, in spite of her mother’s 
fondness—who saw and mourned over the 
situation in which her darling Julia was pla- 
ced, but without beiag able to improve it— 
home beeame uncomfortable to her, since it 
afforded no present happiness, nor even tie 
poor prospect of it. She weighed within her 
mind her abilities at supporting heyself—of 
changing her mode of living—in fact, of leav- 
ing her father’s house, 

Being one Sunday at the village meciing- 
house, she was seen and admired by a young 
clerk from Philadelphia, who managed to be- 
come acquainted with her, and to follow up 
that intimacy so well, that in less than a 
month a fight from her father’s house was 
resolved upon, to be followed bya marriage as 
soci as she reached Philadelphia. ‘lo this 
hasty step, Julia was no doubt urged on by 
the unhappy treatment she received at home 
—treatment which drives more females into 


the jaws of ruin than all the temptations of 


vice and ingenuity united. The day came on 
which Julia was to leave her native heme for 
a new and untried scene of existence, but 
without bringing, as she expected, her ardent 
lover. Jn his place, a letter came from him, 
informing her that the merchant who had 
employed him was become insolvent, that he 
could not then leave the city, but that he had 
sent a friend, who would wait at day-break 
the next morning, ata certain place he de- 
scribed, receive her in his gig, and convey her 
to the city. With a beating heart the inno- 
cent Julia rose before dawn the next day, 
packed up her few clothes in a handkerchief, 
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kissed her mother at parting, and sallied out 
in search of her lover’s friend. At the ap- 
pointed spot she found him, seated in a high- 
ly fashionable gig, himself dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashion. He handed her in, at the 
same time kissing her with a degree of free- 
dom which confounded her. But Julia had 
never been to Philadelphia, nor had she seen 
much of the wanton manners of some of her 
citizens, as contrasted with the majority of 
them; her unsuspecting heart, though con- 
fused and throbbing, was therefore not woun- 
ded by his familiarities. 

But why need I trace so minutely the pro- 
gress of dissimulation, as exemplified in the 
case of Julia? Let me be brief then. Her 
sover Was sincere in his attachment, but the 
friend he had deputed was a villain. Instead 
of conducting Julia to her lover’s arms, he in- 
troduced her to an infamous abode, and told 
the latter that she had refused to quit her fa- 
ther’s house. In this vile place he visited Julia 
recularly, assured her that her lover was an 
extravagant spendthrift, who only meant to 
ruin her, and in the end, by teaching Ler that 
she must depend on him for every thing, (for 
she caine without a-dollar) he accomplished 
her ruin—trifled with her for a twelvemonth 
—turned her adrift upon the world—went to 
sea himself to avoid the chance of her expo- 
sing him, and died of the yellow fever in the 
Indies, Iter lover, by the merest accident, 
discoverd Julia one night in the lobby of the 
Chesnut Street Theatre—addressed her by 
name, wes recognised, and the whole train of 
shocking impositions.practised upon both, was 
immediately unravelled. He took her back 
to her father’s howse (the futher had deceased 
in the interval) and though he has had the 
misfortune to lose a virtuous wife, he feels 
the melancholy satisfaction of having restored 
to society a repentant victim of the vices and 
deceptions of others. 


From the Methodist Protestant. 

VISIT TO A GRAVE. 
The hour that I had waited for, arriv’d— 
The hour of evening gloom. Earth lay at rest; 
And the bright stars were on their silent watch. 
The village street—that had an hour before 
Been gay with forms of childhood, youth and age— 
In sportive walk—or conversation join’d— 
Was all forsaken. The old willow hung 
Its long, green branches nearly to the ground; 
Bat they—the laughing children—who had swang, 
Dependent, there—were dreaming of new joys! 
The river-waves upon the grassy bank, 
Shadow’d by ancient Elms, msde music still; 
But white-rob’d maidens, lcaning on the arins 
Of tall youths, fondly, were no longer there— 
But in their chambers mused on plighted yows! 
‘The comfortable porches—w here the old 
Had met in converse, or, alone, review’d 
The path of life, and cast an onward glance 
Into futurity; or, turning, gazed 
With smiles upon the willow-swinging boys— 
The porches were deserted, and the old 
Bow’d at their family altars, blessing God! 
Such was the hour, when, from my grandsive’s door, 
I bent my steps to seck my Mother’s Grave! 
My heart was glad that no obtrusive eve 
Wouald note my path and errand; for I long’d 
To yield my heart to grief, mine eyes to tears, 
Where grief is full and tears must freely flow. 

The fencing scal’d, I stood among the graves. 
There, searching in the gloom for ways between, 
With careful step T shun’d the sacred mounds, 


The grave [sought was found--my Mother’s Grave; 

And L was there alone! No one to chide— 

No one to draw me thenee; alone to muse— 

To kneel in sorrow—weep—and Il on God. 

O'! how | priz’d that hour! The starry night 

Was dearer far than day! The moaning wind 

More musical than pleasant voice of friend! 
And can it be? my feelings prompted thus-- 

And can it be? My mother decd and here! 

This clay—is it her cov’ring? The tall stone— 

Hath it indeed fer name? I felt the stone; 

traced the deep-erut letters with my hand, 

And trembled as I found each letter true! 

I thought of ILome, as once it was—of home 

As brighten’d by a Mother’s smile of love. 

How tencerly she loved us! Emily, 

My Sister! thou rememberest her love! 

Nay, my young Sister—even she can tell 

How tenderly our Mother lov’d us all! 

‘True, wealth was not our portion, and, at times, 

Ken comfort seem’d departing;—true, her frame 

Was wasted by disease and rack’d with paing 

But still her patient soul was rich in peace, 

And the mild radiavee of her eye and lip 

Imparted peace—as though ourselves were ill, 

And shea healthful angel, kindiv sent 

To breathe delight upon our fainting hearts! 

I linger’d with these thoughts. Each room of home 

Had scenery that charm’d me; in the midst, 

My Mother, sestVring blessings. Morning seenes— 

Noonday & night seenes, meal-time, study, prayer — 

Bright winter seenes—when the warm fire was built, 

And we all gather’d ronnd it, wishing still 

‘The welcome coming of our evening treat! 

Fair summer scenes—when every door was wide, 

And the new-painted hearth was well adorn’d 

With boughs and flowers, in humble vase corobin’d, 

The more Lt mused, a clearer light was thrown 

On every picture; and my Motber’s form, 

Her look—her motion—vivid were as life! 

broke the speli! again wildly eried— 

And can it be? my Mother dead and here! 

My whole soul was impassion’d, and L bow’d 

Beneath the power of passion, all subdued, 

For it was true! T could not shun the truth— 

And such a truth! O God! to think that there 

My Mother was corrupting! food for warms ! 
Others may seorn the dody—ea!l it clay; 

A poor clay tenement unworthy thought— 

A casket valueless, but for its gem— 

Bat long as mem’ry ean repeat the phrase, 

**You had a Mother!”? shall my tongue refrain 

From such dishonor to the sacred dead. 

lov’ my Mother's form—around it twined 

‘My best affections. Spirits are unscen, 

Unheard, unfelt. [knew my Mother’s soul 

But through the loving eye—the geutle voice, 

And lip of fondness kissing my young cheek. 

T lov’d her eye—it beams upon me still! 

1 low’d her voice—it still consoles mine ear! 

I lov’d her lip—behold! the smile is there! 

Alas! ?twas but a dream! again I wake: 

The eye—the voice—the lip of love, are lost ! 

Oh! how my spirit struggles, as I ery— 

Say, can it be? my .Wother dead and here! 

Aye!—wasted—mould’ring—ew’ry part dissolv’d! 
*T was then that God vouchsaf’d my troubled soul 

A glorious emblem of my Mother’s bliss. 

I had knelt down, and o’er the grave’s-head bent; 

And there, at the wild prompting of despair, 

T call’d—in low tone— Mother ! and the wind, 

As silently I paus’d, stirr’d the long grass 

Up: n the grave-top—but no voice replied! 

In mad self-mockery, again I spoke, 

In plaintive tone, my Mother '—but no sound 

Lroke the deep stuliness! upward to the sky, 

With heart relenting to the will of God, 

Then turn’d my gianee; and lo! a meteor bright— 

Bright as the morning’s herald-star, shone out 

From the blue distance, and athwart the sky, 

On golden wing, with trailing glory, flew— 

lost again in azure; and I 

The truth it tanght— Your Mother is in Heaven ! 
Saltimore, March 24, 1831. T. H.S. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine for June. 
A SLIGHT COLD. 
Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. 


Consiper ‘a slight cold’ to be in the nature 
of a chill, eaught by a sudden contact with 
your grave: or, as occasioned by the damp fin- 
ger of Death laid upon you, as it were to mark 
you for nis, in passing to the more immediate 
object of his commission. Let this be called 
croaking, and laughed at as such, by those who 
are ‘ awearied of the painful round of life,’ and 
are on the look out for their dismissal from it; 
but be learnt off by heart, and remembered as 
having the force and trath of gospel, by all 
those who would ‘ measure out their span upon 
the earth,’ and are conscious of any constitu- 
tional flaw or feebleness; who are distinguished 
by any such tendency death-ward, as long 
necks, narrow, chicken chests—very fair com- 
plexions—requisite sympathy with atmospheric 
variations; or, in short, exhibit any symptoms of 
an asthmatic or consumptive character, 1F they 
choose to NEGLECT A SLIGHT COLD. 

Let those not complain of being bitten by a 
reptile, which they have cherished to maturity 
in their very bosoms, when they might have 
crushed it in the egg! Now, if we call a slight 
cold the egg,* and pleurisy, inflammation of 
the lungs, asthma, consumpTion, the venomous 
reptile—the matter will be no more than correct- 
ly figured. There are many ways in which this 
‘egg’ may be deposited and hatched. Going 
suddeniy, slightly clad, from a heated into a 
cold atmosphere, especially if you can contrive 
to be in a state of perspiration; sitting or stand- 
ing in a draught, however slight; it isthe breath 
of Death, reader, and laden with the vapors of 
the grave! Lying in damp beds—for there his 
cold arms shall embrace you; continuing in wet 
clothing, and neglecting wet feet—these and a 
hundred others, are some of the ways in which 
you may slowly, imperceptibly, but surely che- 
rish the creature, that shall at last creep inextri- 
cably inwards, and lie coiled about your very 
vitals. Once more, again—again—again—l 
would say, ATTEND to this, all ye who think it 
a slight matter to NEGLECT A SLIGHT COLD. 

So many painful, ] may say dreadfal illustra- 
tions of the truth of the above remarks, are 
strewn over the passages of my Diary, that I 
scarce know which of them to select, The fol- 
lowing melancholy instance will, I hope, prove 
as impressive, as I think it interesting. 

Captain C had served in the Peninsular 
campaigns with distinguished merit; and on the 
return of the British army, sold out, and deter- 
mined to enjoy in private life an ample fortune 
bequeathed him by a distant relative. At the 
period I am speaking of he was in his twenty- 
ninth or thirtieth year; and in person one of the 
very finest men | ever saw in my life. There 
was an ease and frankness about his demeanor, 
dashed with a little pensiveness, which captiva- 
ted every body with whom he conversed—but 
the ladies especially. It seemed the natural ef- 
fect produced on a bold but feeling heart, by 
frequent scenes of sorrow, Is not such an one 
formed to win over the heart of woman? In- 
deed it seemed so; for at the period I am speak- 
ing of our English ladies were actually infatu- 
ted about the military; and aman who had 
otherwise but little chance, had only to appear 
in regimentals, to turn the scale in his favor. 
One would have thought the race of soldiery 


*Omnium prope quibus afigimur morborum arigo ct 
quasi semen, says an intelligent medical writer of the 
Jusc century. 


was about to become suddenly extinct; for in 
almost every third marriage that took place 
within two years of the great event at Water- 
loo—whether rich or poor, high or low, a red 
coal was sure to be the principal performer. Let 
the reader, then, being apprized of this influen- 
za—for what else was it—set before his imagi- 
nation the tall commanding figure of Captain 
, his frank ané noble bearing-—his excellent 
faimily—his fortune, upwards of four thousand 
a-year—and calculate the chances in his favort 
I met him several times in private society, da- 
ring his stay in town, and have his image vivid- 
ly in my eye as he appeared in the last evening 
we met. He wore a blue coat, white waist- 
coat, and an ample black neck-kerchief. His 
hair was very light, and disposed with natural 
grace over a remarkably fine forehead, the left 
corner of which bore the mark of a slight sa- 
bre-cut. His eye, bright hazel—elear and full 
—which you would in your own mind instantly 
compare to that of 

Mars—to threaten and command,"’ 
was capable of an expression of the most win- 
ning and soul-subduing tenderness, Much more 
might I say in his praise, and truly—but that I 
have a melancholy end in view. Suffice it to 
add, that wherever he moved, he seemed the sun 
of the social circle, gazed on by many a soft 
starlike eye, with trembling rapture—the en- 
vied object of 

Nods, becks, and wieathed smiles” 
from all that was fair and beautiful! 

He could not remain long disengaged. Intel- 
ligence soon found its way to town of his hav- 
ing formed an attachment to Miss Ellen ——, 
a wealthy and beautiful northern heiress, whose 
heart soon surrendered to its skilful assailant. 
Every body was pleased Rg the match, and 
pronounced it suitable in all respects. I had 
an opportunity of seeing Captain C and 
Miss together at an evening party in Lon- 
don; for the young lady’s family spent the sea- 
son in town, and were, of course, attended by 
the Captain, who took up his quarters in 
Street. A handsome couple they looked! 

This was nearly twelve months afier theiz 
engagement; and most of the preliminaries had 
been settled on both sides, and the event was 
fixed to take place within a fortnight of Miss 
and family’s return to ——shire. The 
last day of their stay in town, they formed a 
large and gay water party, and proceeded up 
the River a little beyond Richmond, in a beauti- 
ful open boat belonging to Lord ,a cousin 
of the Captain’s. It was rather late before their 
return; and long ere their arrival at Westmin- 
ster stairs, the wind and rain combined against 
the party, and assailed them witha fury against 
which their awning formed but an insufficient 
protection. Captain C had taken an oar 
for the last few miles; and as they had to pull 
against a strong tide, his task was not a trifling 
one. When he resigned his oar, he was in a 
bath of perspiration; but he drew on his coat, 
and resumed the seat he had formerly occupied 
beside Miss ~—, at the back of the boat. The 
awning unfortuately got rent immediately be- 
hind where they sat; and what with the splash- 
ing of the water on his back, and the squally 
gusts of wine which incessantly burst upon 
them, Captain C got thoroughly wet and 
chilled. Miss grew uneasy about him, 
but he laughed off her apprehensions, assuring 
her that they were groundless, and that he was 
‘too old a soldier’ to suffer from such a trifling 
thing as a little ‘wind and wet,’ On their leay- 
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ing the boat, he insisted on accompanying them 
home to Square, and stayed there up- 
wards of an hour, busily conversing with them 
about their departure on the morrow. While 
there, he took a glass or two of wine, but did 
not change his clothes. On returning to his 
lodgings, he was too busily and pleasantly oc- 
cupied with thoughts about his approaching 
nuptials, to advert to the necessity of using 
more precautions against cold, before retiring 
to bed. He sat down in his dressing room, with- 
out ordering a fire to be lit, and wrote two or 
three letters; after which he got into bed. Now 
how easy would it have been for Captain C 
to obviate any possible ill consequences by sim- 
ply ringing for warm water to put his feet in, 
and a basin of gruel, or posset? He did not do 
either of these, however; thinking it would be 
time enough to ‘cry out when he was hurt.’ In 
the morning he rose, and, though a little indis- 
posed, immediately after breakfast drove to 
Square, to see off his Jady and the fam- 
ily; for it had been arranged that he should re- 
main behind a day or two, in order to complete 
a few purchases of jewellery, &c. &c., and ther. 
follow the party to shire. He rode on 
horseback beside their travelling carriage a few 
miles out of town; and then took his leave and 
returned. On his way home, he called at my 
house, but finding me out, left his card, with a 
request that [ weuld come and see him in the 
evening. About seven o'clock I was with him. 
I found him in his dressing-gown, in an easy 
chair, drinking coffee. He looked rather deject- 
ed, and spoke despondingly. He complained of 
the common symptoms of catarrh; and detailed 
to me the account which I have just laid before 
the reader. I remonstrated with him on his last 
night’s imprudence. 

‘Ah Doctor , | wish to Heaven I had 
rowed on to Westminster, tired as I was!’ said 
he; ‘Good God, what if I have caught my death 
of cold ? You cannot conceive how singular 
my sensations are !’ 

‘That’s generally the way with patients after 
the mischief's done,’ I replied with a smile— 
‘But come! come! only take care of yourself, 
and matters are not atall desperate!’ ‘Heigh- 
ho!’ ‘Sighing like afurnace,’ I continued gai- 
ly, on hearing him utter several sighs in succes- 
sion; * You sons of Mars make hot work of it, 
both in love and war!’ again he sighed. ‘ Why, 
what’s the matter, Captain ’’ 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing,’ he replied languidly, 
*I suppose a cold generally depresses one’s spi- 
rits; is itso? Is it a sign of a severe, 

‘Jt is a sign that a certain person’— 

*Pho, Doctor, pho!’ said he with an air of 
lassitude; ‘dont think me so childish! I'll tell 
you candidly what has contributed to depress 
my spirits, For this last week or so, I’ve had a 
strange sort of conviction that’— 

‘Nonsense! none of your nervous fancies’— 

¢ Ah, but I hare, Doctor,’ he continued, scarce 
noticing the interruption, ‘I’ve felt a sort of 
presentiment; a foreboding that—that—that 
something or other would occur to prevent my 
marriage!” 

‘Oh, tush, tush!; every one has these low 
nervous fancies who is not accustomed to sick- 
ness,” 

‘Well; it may be so; I hope it may be nothing 
more; but I seem to hear a voice whispering— 
or at least to be under an influence to that effect, 
that the cup will be dashed brimful from my 
opened lips; a fearful slip! It seems as if my 


Ellen were too great a happiness for the Fates 
to wlow one’— 

‘Too great a fiddlestick, Captain! so your 
schoolboy has a fearful apprehension that he 
cannot outlive the day of his final leaving school 
—too glorious and happy an era!’ 

‘1 know well what you allude to; but mine is 
a calm and rational apprehension’— 

‘Come, come, Captain C , this is going too 
far. Raillery apart, however, I can fully enter 
into your feelings; I continued, perceiving his 
morbid excitement; ‘Tis but human nature, to 
feel trepidation and apprehension when ap- 
proaching some great crisis of one’s existence. 
One is apt to give unfavorable possibilities an 
undue preponderance over probabilities; and 
it is easily to be accounted for, on the known 
tendency we find within ourselves, on ordinary 
occasions, to shape events according to our 
wishes; and in our over anxiety to guard against 
such’— 

‘Very metaphysical; very true, I dare say’— 

‘Well, to be matter of fact—I had all your 
feelings; perhaps a little aggravated; at the time 
of my own marriage’— 

‘Eh; indeed? Had you really?’ he enqui- 
red eagerly, laying his hand on mine; continu- 
ing with an air of anxious curiosity—* Did you 
ever feel a sort of conviction that some myste- 
rious agency was awaiting your approach tow- 
ards the critical point, and when just within 
reach of your object, would suddenly smite you 
down 

* Aye to be sure,’ said I, smilingly, ‘a mere 
flutter of feeling; which you see others have 
besides yourself; but that you, trained to con- 
front danger, change, casualties of all sorts; that 
you,—you, with your frame of Herculean 
build’ — 

‘Well; a truce to your banter !’ he interrupt- 
ed me, somewhat impatiently; ‘f shouldn’t mind 
taking you ten to one that I dont live to be mar- 
ried, after all!’ 

‘Come, this amounts to a symptom of your 
indisposition. You have got more fever on you 
than I thought; and you grow lightheaded! you 
must really get to bed, and in the morning all 
these fantasies will be gone.’ 

‘Well; I hope in God they may! But they 
horridly oppress me! I own that latterly I’ve 
given in a little to fatalism?’ 

‘This wont do at all, thought I, taking my 
pen in hand, and beginning to write a prescrip- 
tion. 

‘Are you thirsty at all? any cafching in the 
side when you breathe? Any cough?’ &c. &c., 
said I, asking him the usual reutine of questions. 
I feared from the symptoms he described, that 
he had caught a very severe, and possibly obsti- 
nate, cold; so I prescribed active medicines, 
Amongst others, I recollect ordering him one 
fourth of adram of tartarized anlimony every 
four hours, for the purpose of encouraging the 
insensible perspiration, and thereby determining 
the flow outwards. I then left him, promising 
to call about noon the next day, expressing my 
expectation of finding him perfectly recovered 
from his indisposition. I found him the follow- 
ing morning in bed thoroughly under the influ- 
ence of the medicines I had prescribed, and, in 
fact, much better in every respect. The whole 
surface of his body was damp and clammy to 
the touch, and he had exactly the proper sensa- 
tion of nausea; both occasioned by the antimo- 
ny. Icontented myself with prescribing a re- 
petition of the medicines. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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THE NATURALIST. 


Though reptiles never sit upon their eggs, it 
does not appear that the sentiment of maternity 
is altogether non-existent among these animals. 
There are serpents (and those are particularly 
the venomous species) which retain their eggs 
in their oviducts longer than other animals of 
their kind. These eggs disclose within, and the 
young é6nes come outalive. These animals pro- 
duce in smaller numbers than those reptiles that 
lay their eggs. It is said that the female croc- 
odile lays its eggs on a bed of rushes and sand, 
and that she covers them with a second anda 
third similar bed, with other layers of eggs, to 
conceal them from the watchful ichneumon.— 
‘The serpents heap up theirs in some hole expos- 
ed to the sun. Small lizerds have been observ- 
ed carefully carrying their eggs in the mouth to 
warmer places, more favorable for the seclusion 
ofthe young. But the young, once disclosed, 
have nothing more to expect from the mother, 
She has no milk to offer them—she takes no 
care to provide them with nourishment of any 
kind; still, even ifa great number of these young 
should perish, there is no fear of the extinction 
of the species, nature having made a sufficient 
provision against that in the excess of their fe- 
cundity. 

Serrents,—lIt is but rarely that the serpents 
will attack man without being highly provoked 
to do so, and we may observe that their poison 
is more subtle and active in proportion to the 
heat of the climate which they inhabit. The 
hot and humid steppes and sav,annahs of Asia 
and America, and the burning sky of the A fric- 
an deserts, seem by far the best suited to the 
multiplication and development of these reptiles. 
Only 15 or 16 of their species inhabit Europe, 
while Russel has described 43 merely for the 
coasts of Bengal Coromandel. Equatorial Ame- 
rica, scorched by the burning rays of the sun, 
and incessantly watered by those immense riv- 
ers which roll the tribute of their waves towards 
its eastern boundaries, furnishes, of itself alone, 
according to the observation of M. de Humboldt, 
115 speeies, out of 320 which have been describ- 
ed in the ophidian order. In the provinces 
which it contains, the earth, peculiarly lavish 
in the support of poisonous weeds and hurtful 


- animals, has peopled with impure and danger- 


ous reptiles the inundated morasses, and yet un- 
trodden forests of these mighty regions. They 
swarm in Surinam, in French Guiana, in Peru, 
in Brazil, in the neighborhood of the Lower Or- 
inoco, in Nicarague, Panama, and Cassiquiare. 
‘I'wice a year they lay an immense number ef 
eggs, and are so excessively abundant, that 
when the natives set fire to the brushwood, &c. 
with which the country is covered,whole armies, 
as it were, of formidable serpents, sally forth, in 
all directions, in crowded ranks, to the number 
of thirty or forty thousand at a time, covering 
acres, and putting allto flight beforethem, Butin 
colder climates a few individuals only are found 
scattered over a large extent of territory. They 
begin to be rare enough in Germany and Rus- 
sia, still more so towards Siberia, and totally 
disappear as we approach the polar regions.— 
Neither are they ever found upon high moun- 
tains, beyond an elevation of five or six thot- 
sand feet, as has been observed on the ridge of 
the Cordilleras, on the platforms of Sante-Fe de 
Bogota, on the Andes, at Antisana and Pichin- 
cha. But among all the known serpents, there 
is scarcely one-sixth or one-fifth part of them 
that may be considered of a really dangerous 
character. Among the forty three species of the 


East Indies, described by Russel, seven alone 
are to be feared; and in the enumeration of the 
ophidians which were known in his time, by 
Daudin, there were eighty venomous species, 
and two hundred and thirty three not venomous. 
In America, one race alone in five, and one in 
four in Europe, are redoubtable for their poison. 
The others are innocent annimals, which creep 
upon the surface of the earth.— Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom. 


The Whale, Thrasher, and Sword Fish.— 
Capt. Crow, ina work recently published, re- 
lates the following as having occurred on a 
voyage to Memel. One morning during a 
calm, when near the Hebrides, all hands were 
called up at three in the morning to witness a 
battle between several fish called thrashers 
and some sword fish on one side, and an enor- 
mous whale onthe other. It wasin the mid- 
dle of summer, and the weather being clear, 
and the fish close to the vessel, we had a fine 
opportunity of witnessing the contest. As 
soon as the whale’s back appeared above the 
water the thrashers springing several yards 
into the air, descended with great violence 
upon the object of their rancor; and inflicted 
upon him the most severeslaps with their tails, 
the sound of which resembled the reports of 
muskets fired at a distance. ‘The sword fish, 
in their turn, attacked the distressed whale, 
stabbing him from below; and thus beset on all 
sides and wounded, when the poor creature 
appeared, the water around him appeared dyed 
with bleod. In this manner they continued 
tormenting and wounding for many hours un- 
til we lost sight of him; and I have no doubt 
they in the eud accomplished his destruction. 


The Remora or sucking fish, is used for catch. 
ing other fish, as recorded by several authors, 
The Indians of Jamaica and Cuba, go a fishing 
with the Remora, which they employ as falcon- 
ers employ hawks. The fish, which is not ab- 
ove a span in length, is kept for the purpose and 
regularly fed. The owner, on a calm morning, 
carries it out to sea, secured to his canoe by a 
small but strong line, many fathoms in length, 
and the moment the creature sees a fish in the 
water, though at a great distance, it darts away 
with the swiftness of an arrow, and soon fastens 
upon it. The Indian in the mean time, loosens 
and lets go the line, which is provided with a 
buoy that keeps on the surface of the sea, and 
serves to mark out the course the Remora has 
taken, and he pursues it in his canoe, till he per- 
ceives his game to be nearly exhausted and run 
down. He then, taking up the buoy, gradually 
draws the line towards the shore, the Remora 
still adhering with inflexible tenacity to his prey ; 
and it is with great difficulty made to quit his 
hold. By this method, adds Oviedo, I have seen 
a turtle caught, of bulk and weight that no sin- 
gle man could support. 


FRIENDLY aDviceE.—A gentleman meeting his 
friend, says the Nantucket Inquirer, accosted 
him by saying, “I have wished to see you for 
some days, for I am in trouble, and wish your 
friendly advice.” ‘ What can it be?” replied 
the other. have a law-suit, and Web- 
ster is opposed to me; what shall I do?” His 
friend replied, “ my advice is, your only chance 
of escape is to send to Smyrna, and import a 
young Earthquake !” 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 


The Newark (N. J.) Chronicle, speaking of the 
Fourth of July eration, delivered at that place, be- 
fore the society of Cincinnati, by General Garret 
D. Wall, says—It was a masterly production of 
talent, oratory and patriotism: it was listened to 
with the most profound attention, and is spoken of 
Aby all classes as having been all that could have 
been wished.” If we were to judge by the talent- 
ed manner in which Mr. W. has discharged every 
duty which devolved upon him, that affected the 
honor and interest of the State, we should say, that 
the minute picture drawn by the Editor of the 
Chronicle was not exaggerated. 

Jancasier County, Pa.—Aceording to a state- 
ment recently published, this flourishing and weal- 
thy county contains at this time, seven furnaces, 
fourteen forges, one hundred and eighty-three dis- 
tilleries, forty-five tanyards, twenty-two fulling- 
mills, one hundred and sixty-four grist-mills, eighty- 
szven saw-mills, nine breweries, eight hemp-mills, 
five oil-mills, five clover-mills, three factories, three 
potteries, six carding machines, three paper-mills, 
two snuff-mills, 7 tilt hammers, and 6 rolling-mills. 


Stamford, Conn. July 12.—During the thunder 
shower on Wednesday afternocn last, Mr. Alfred 
Dixon, aged about 19 years, while standing at the 
door of Mr. Ephraim Meads house in Greenwich, 
was struck by lightning, and died in about ten min- 
utes. We understand that he spoke a moment be- 
fore he expired, saying, ** My God, let me die.”— 
This is the first instance we recollect of ever hav- 
ing heard of a person speaking after reeciving the 
shock, when struck by lightning. Mrs Mead was 
standing near the door and was also knocked down, 
but recovered from the shock in a few minutes. 


Revolutionary —A late number of the 
London Atheneum contains an account of a daring 
propest of Colonel! Ogden to eapture the person of 

?2rince William, (now King William LY. of Eng- 
land) in 1782, while residing in New York, at that 
time in possession of the British. It failed on ac- 
count of some information on the subject reach- 
ing the ears of the Britis!. commander. ‘The ex- 
pedition was sanctioned by Washington, and is now 
for the first time made public. 


The father of Return J. Meigs was born at Mid- 
dletown, Conn. For some time prior to his settle- 
ment in life, he addressed a fair quakeress at Mid- 
dlefield, some few miles from his father’s residence, 
and found much difficulty in obtaining her hand. — 
She repeatedly answered his protestations of fidel- 
ity and attachment with ‘* Nay, Jonathan, Lrespeet 
thee much, but cannot marry thee, for better is a 
divner of herbs and contentment, than a stalled ox, 
and contention therewith.” Mr. Meigs finally told 
Ruth, that he was then paying his last visit as a lov- 
er, and should strive to form an alliance with an- 
other family, and would therefore bid her farewell. 
The kind and lengthened word, pronounced with 
so much softness, fell upon her heart with healing in 
its tone, and as he mounted his horse to ride cff, the 
quakeress beckoned him to stop, exclaiming, ‘‘re- 
turn Jonathan! return Jonathan!” My. Meigs 
went back, and fixed upona day for the celebration 
of their nuptials. ‘The first fruit of their union was 
ason, which the father, in commemoration of the 
happiest words he had ever heard spoken, had bap- 
tized, Return Jonathan,” who rose to distinction, 
and subsequently to the office of Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States.— Charleston Gaz. 


Most of our readers are doubtlessly familiar with 
the manner in which fifty-six weights are loaded 
and discharged, as an apoiogy for an artillery piece. 
It consists simply in charging with powder the hole 
usually left in the bottom of the weight, and then 
plugging the aperture with a wedge of wood driven 
m with great foree; so that at each discharge, the 
plug, which is usually of hard wood, is propelled 
with such force as to be a very dangerous missile. 
On the 4th inst. a man by the name of George Can- 
terbury, an inhabitant of this village, lost his life in 
a shocking manner, while engaged in celebrating the 


anniversary of onr national independence, by firing 
off a fifty-six inthe manner deseribed. It appears 
that an attempt had been made to discharge the 
weight, but that the priming had flashed without 
producing the desired effeet; the plag, at the same 
time, it is supposed, retaining a portion of the fire. 
Upon this, Canterbury advanced to the weight for 
the purpose of re-priming; when the powder ig- 
nited, driving a portion of the plug through the 
right breast, another frasment through the neck, 
another into the head near the eye, and snother 
through the right eheek obliquely into the neck. 
The unfortunate man died almost immediate- 
ly.—Havana ( Tioga Co.) Observer. 

A fine site.—There is a house about twenty miles 
distant from Bennington, which is built in two 
States, three Counties and four Towns, ‘The States 
are New York and Vermont: the Counties are Ren- 
selaer, Bennington and Washington; and the Towns 
Bennington, Shaffsbury, White Creek and Hoosic. 
The house was built by Mr. Matthews, who through 
some freak of fortune became subject to those un- 
welcome visitors yelept Sheriffs. On one ocea- 
sion the Sheriff of Bennington county, Vt. called 
at the house, and on enquiry found that Mr. M. had 
gone to the State of New York. The hall being 
quite capacious, and the division line of the States 
running longitudinally through the centre, Mr. M. 
had his table for dinner set in the centre; and with 
his wonted hospitality invited the Sheriff to dine 
with him. The Sheriff accepted the imvitation, 
and seated himself in his own State, while Mr. 
M. preferring the other side, sat down with him, 
bidding defianee to all the authority of John Doe 
and Richard Roe. 

Steanboat Explosions.—* Mr. E. B. Rathbone, 
of New York, has died of his wounds, making 13 
deaths from the explosion of the Gen. Jackson; 
which is now believed to have been caused by care- 
lessness. <A legal investigation is commenved.”’— 
Indeed! It ‘%s now believed,” is it? Does not eve- 
ry body, whose judgment is worth any thing, know, 
that explosions never take place but from = censzr- 
able eavelessness somewhere?—for we would not 
suppose a worse cause possible. Let every expl:- 
sion be followed by a ‘‘legal investigation,” and 
let the captain be hanged if lives were Jost, and 
imprisoned for life if the passengers were all sav- 
ed, and explosions would cease. No insufficient 
machinery would be used, and no good machinery 
spoilt by bad management. However the truth 
may bear on the feelings of some, and the pockets 
of others, it is time to speak out. ‘Those who ti- 
tle with men’s lives, whether from avarice or vani- 
ty, should be visited with the pubtie indignation 
which they deserve. ‘The press, if it will dare to 
speak plainly, can pnt an end to this wanton des- 
truction of human life. There is no safer mechan- 
ical power than a stesm engine, made and manag- 
ed as it should be.—Ve: mont Chronicle. 

“How long will you stay in London?” said a 
friend meeting a student from the Oxford Univer- 
sity. ‘*Ten guineas,” was the reply. This, though 
understood, does not seem so explicit as the obser- 
vation of the honest hearted Frenchman in one of 
our Southern towns. A poor man having lost his 
cow, the whole support of his family, his neighbors 
very naturally sympathised with him in his loss, 
and a number met to condole with him, the be- 
nevolent fireigner among them. ‘They all began 
to express their sorrow, when the Frenchman ex- 
claimed, ** You sorry, and you sorry, how much 
you sorry? I sorry ten dollars.’’ 

“Why don’t you wheel the barrow of coals, Ned?” 
quoth a learned vender of black diamonds, to his 
man; isnot avery hard job—there is an inclined 
plane to relieve you.” ‘*Aye, master,” replied 
Ned, who had more relish for wit than work, ‘‘the 
plane may be inclined, but hang me if Lam.” 

Waking ScnooLt.—A Miss Waddle of New 
York, has opened a school in that city with the 
laudable object of teaching young ladies how 
to walk. We hope she will not learn them to 
waddle, 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 6. 


A Day in Cuesrer.—We ventured to recom- 
mend the village of Chester to our readers, a few 
wecks ago, since which we have again passed a day 
very pleasantly in the neighborhood. Leaving the 
city at seven in the morning, you land on the pier 
at Chester in less than two hours, after breakfast- 
ing on board that floating palace, the William Penn. 
Besides the charm of cultivated society, to be met 
with in the village, the ground is rendered doubly 
interesting by the historical associations which con- 
nect themselves with it. 

At the distance of about a mile above Chester, 
immediately on the bank of the ereek, are extensive 
quarries, where large quantities of stone are pro- 
cured and sent down to the river in boats. Here they 
are shipped in larger vessels, and conveyed princi- 
pally to the Breakwater, now constructing near the 
entrance to Delaware Bay. ‘The stone is obtained 
in large irregular masses, and is a rough granite, 
consisting of an aggregation of quartz, feldspar, 
and hornblende, irregularly combined. 

We observed traversing the quarries, an oeca- 
sional vein of su’phuret of iron, or pyrites, of a fine 
gold lustre, but imperfect in its chrystallization; 
and some tolerably good specimens of tourmalin, 
though the chrystals were not large. A fine la- 
mellated feldspar, of a pale red color, is abundant, 
and in some places it is found of a green tinge. 

At this place we met with Mr. W. C. Lytle, the 
son of the proprietor of the quarries, to whose po- 
lite attention we are indebted for much of the sat- 
isfaction resulting from our excursion. Leaving 
the quarries, he conducted us by a wild romantic 
path, about half a mile farther up the creek, where, 
near an old deserted saw-mill, we found the traces 
of an ancient mine. Two shafts appear to have 
been sunk here, which are yet visible, but filled 
with water, and over grown by bushes and briers. 
A considerable quantity of the rubbish drawn from 
the mine is yet lying about the place, from an ex- 
amination of which it is apparent that the shafts 
were sunk chiefly through a clear white quartz, 
containing veins of copper and molybdena. 

The ore of copper which we observed here in 
the greatest quantity, is the yellow ferruginous sul- 
phuret, though the green carbonate and severa! oth- 
er varieties may also be found. The silphuret of 
molybdena is abundant, and so nearly resembles 
graphite or plumbago (vulgarly called black lead) 
as not to be easily distinguished from it by mere 
external characters. The two minerals are howev- 
er, essentially distinet in their chemical composi- 
tion; the plumbago being a carburet of iron, i. e. 
iron combined with a large proportion of carbon, 
while the other is the metal called molybdena, 
combined with sulphur. It is a-rare metal, and 
we are not aware that it has been applied to any use. 
Those persons who may desire specimens to add to 
their cabinet collections of minerals, may obtain 
them without difficulty at this place. 

We were informed by Mr. Edward Jackson, an 
intelligent old gentleman whom we met at the mine, 
that about thirty years ago, three assays were made 
of the copper ore obtained here; the average result 
of which was about 53 per cent of copper, with 48 
ounces of silver in every 100 pounds, and, as he 
says, One grain of gold in each ounce of the ore. 


Before any great depth had been obtained, the pro- 
gress of the work was suspended, owing to the want 
of funds, and it has ever since been neglected. But 
from the awakened attention manifesied at present 
to the mineral treasures of our country, we venture 
to predict that the work at this place will be re- 
sumed at no very distant day. The strong proba- 
bility of obtaining large quantities of rich ore by 
sinking the shaft to a greater depth, may induce 
some of our enterprising capitalists to make an at- 
tempt to render this mine productive. 


Dancer or Marryine Srrancers.---A me- 
lancholy instance of an unfortunate marriage was 
developed on the trial of Murray, the person tried 
for participating in the bank robbery at New York. 
A most interesting looking female, says the Cou- 
rier, aged about eighteen years, possessing a finely 
formed countenance, clear complexion, dark brown 
hair, and in a very delicate situation, was examined 
as a witness. It seems the young lady resided with 
her mother, who keeps a respectable tavern and 
boarding house in Philadelphia. Some time last 
winter a young fellow named Simpson commenced 
visiting and subsequently boarding, at her mother’s 
house, and there insinuated himself into the girl’s 
affections. At the same time, Murray was accus- 
tomed to visit Simpson, and as the two persons ap- 
peared to have a great plenty of money, the young 
woman imagining that her visions of happiness 
would all be realized, consented toa private mar- 
riage, and an elopement to this city in January, 
where she ws placed in Murray’s house, and 
soon became acquainted, through her husband and 
Murray, with Smith’s family. In the month of 
February Simpson was arrested, convicted of pick- 
ing a gentleman’s pocket, and sent to the State 
Prison. Thus has this interesting young woman, 
by a precipitate marriage had her prospects of hap- 
piness destroyed, herself thrown into an associa- 
tion with depraved characters, and united in mar- 
riage with the inmate of a state prison. 


There are 161 Sabbath Schools in Rhode Island, 
1700 teachers, and 11,000 children, 


Somebody in Philadelphia has publithed ‘‘Native 
Bards; a satirical effusion,” in which he undertakes 
to give a sound rating to the millions of wishy- 
washy, namby-pamby mediocres of the day. 


Wuy CREAM COLLECTS ON THE SURFACE OF MILK. 
When a vessel] of milk is allowed to remain a 
certain time at rest, it is observed that a stratum 
of fluid will collect at the surface, differing in 
many qualities from that upon which it rests. 
This is called cream; and the property by which 
it ascends to the surface is its relative levity ; 
it is composed of the lightest particles of the 
milk, which are in the first instance mixed 
generally in the fluid; but which, when the 
liquid is allowed to rest, gradually arise through 
it, and settle at the surface. 


Description of France during the revolution of 1793: 


Fire and Sword Fire and Sword. 
FRAN—CE 3 
‘Quod 4 
Law. = 
Fire and Sword. Fire and Sword. 


Explanation.—France divided —Throne overturn- 
ed—Law under Foot—Honor blotted out—Religion 
set aside—Fire and Sword in every corner. 
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HISTORICAL. 


MARSHAL BERESFORD. 
BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 


In that brilliant scene of the great Peninsular 
drama enacted on the hills of the Arrepiles, now 
nineteen years ago, ! performed the humble part 
of assistant surgeon in the — Regiment of Foot. 
The surgeon of my regiment and myself had 
just turned a rising ground, and had come into 
near view of the lesser Arrepiles, which was still 
crowned by a strong body of French infantry. 
A Portuguese brigade was in the act of storm- 
ing the hill as we came up, and were gallantly 
mounting its side ; but that most commanding 
point of the adverse position was quite as gal- 
lantly defended by the enemy, who as yet, main- 
tained their ground on itscrest. A division of 
the Portuguese army, led on by Sir William C. 
Beresford in person, was closely engaged at its 
base, nobly rivalling the feats in arms of their 
British allies. As we pressed towards this inter- 
esting scene, a mounted officer, in Portuguese 
Staff uniform, galloped towards us from the 
front, shouting at the top of his voice—* A sur- 
geon, a surgeon—a British surgeon!” In an 
instant I was at his side, and recognized him to 
be Colonel Warre, one of the Marshal’s aides-de- 
camps. ‘Follow me,” were the only words 
pronounced by him, as he wheeled round his 
charger, and again spurred him towards the line 
of fire. After a few minutes gallop we drew up 
at a covered wagon, to which the colonel point- 
ed with eagerness as he dismounted. I had al- 
ready drawn the curtains of the vehicle aside, 
and perceived that it contained two persons; one 
in the uniform of a sergeant, and the other I im- 
mediately recognized as the marshal himself.— 
He was lying on his back, dressed in a blue 
frock-coat and white waistcoat. Just below the 
left breast was a star of blood, bright and de- 
fined as a starof knighthood. It was about the 
size of that chivalrous decoration, and occupied 
the exact spot where it is usually fixed. There 
was a small rent in its centre, black and round. 
The eyes were half closed; the countenance in 
perfect repose, perhaps a little paler than when 
I had last seen it. The situation of the wound, 
just over the very fountain of life: the stillness 
of the wounded General; the appearance of his 
companion, whose lower limbs were literally 
mashed ; the commander-in-chief and the non- 
eommissioned officer laid side by side, silent, mo- 
tionless, and bloody ;—all struck me at the mo- 
ment as a prelude to the equality of the grave. 
I asked no questions, for I had come to the con- 
clusion that there might be no tongue to move 
in answer. In an instant the marshal’s dress 
was torn open, and my fore-finger, that best of 
probes, was deep in his side. Not a muscle mov- 
ed, nor a sound was uttered; I felt the rib 
smooth and resting below, whilst the track of 
the bullet led downwards and backwards, round 
the convexity of his ample chest. I now spoke 
for the first time since I had entered the wagon, 
and said, “* General your wound is not mortal.” 
This observation of mine, which I made quite 
sure could not fail to be particularly interesting 
to my patient, seemed to have been heard with 
perfect indifference; for, without taking the 
slightest notice of the very agreeable intelligence 
I had just communicated, he looked up and ask- 
ed, * How does the day go?” * Well,” said I, 
‘the enemy has begun to give way.” “ Ha!” re- 
joined the marshal, “ it has been a bloody day.” 
During this brief conversation I had traced the 
course of the ball by a reddish wheal, which 


marked its target, and I felt the missile itself 
deeply lodged in the flesh of the left loin. The 
preliminaries for cutting out were arranged in a 
moment, and the marshal had turned on his right 
side, when the wounded serjeant, having, by this 
time, as I suppose, discovered my profession, be- 
gan most lustily to call upon “ Nossa Senhora” 
and the doctor in the same breath. I requested 
of him, in his own language, to be silent ; telling 
him, at the same time, that his general was lying 
wounded by his side. Upon this the marshal 
quickly turned round his head, and, with a re- 
proving look,saidto me. “ Sir, if that poor fel- 
low’s wounds require dressing more than mine, 
dress them first.” Both the words and the man- 
ner in which they were spoken made at the time 
a strong impression. I assured his excellency 
that nothing but amputation could be of any 
service to the serjeant, and that I had not the 
necessary instruments by me for such an opera- 
tion. All parties were again silent, and | pro- 
ceeded to cut out the bullet. My knife was a}- 
ready buried in the flesh, its point grating against 
the lead, when the marshal feeling that I had 
ceased to cut, and calculating, perhaps that my 
steadiness as an operator might be influenced 
by the rank of the patient, again turned round, 
and, with as much sang froid as if he had been 
merely a spectator,said,in an encouraging tone, 
“ Cut boldly, doctor ; I never fainted in my life:” 
almost at the same instant I placed the bullet in 
his hand. Isaw no more of the marshal for 
many wecks, and when I had the honor of being 
again presented, I found him very ill, suffering 
much from inflammation in his side, & a profuse 
discharge from his wounds, kept up, as was af- 
terwards discovered, by some portions of woolen 
cloth, which the bullet had carried forward from 
the breast of his coat, through the loose folds of 
which the missile had passed before it entered 
the flesh.—United Service Journal. 


Wir anno Joxes.—Seldon says, Nature must 
be the ground work of wit and art, otherwise, 
whatever is done will prove but Jack-pudding’s 
work, 

Wit must grow like fingers; if it be taken 
from others, ’tis like plums stuck upon black 
thorns; they are there for a while, but they come 
to nothing. 

Women ought not to know their own wit, be- 
cause they will be showing it, and so spoil it ; 
like a child that will constantly be showing its 
fine new coat, tillatlength it all bedaubs it with 
its pap hands. 

Fine wits destroy themselves with their own 
plots in meddling with great affairs of state.— 
They commonly do as the ape, that saw the 
gunner put bullets in the cannon, and was pleas- 
ed with it, and he would be doing so too; at last 
he put himself into the piece, and so both ape 
and bullet were shot away together. 

The jokes, bon-mots, the little adventures, 
(says Chesterfield) which may do very well in 
one company, will seem flat and tedious when 
related in another—they are often ill-timed, and 
prefaced thus:—‘I will tell you an excellent 
thing.’ This raises expectations, which when 
absolutely disappointed, make the relator of this 
excellent thing look, very deservedly, like a fool.. 


Horne Tooke used to say, that law, in his opinion, 
ought not to bea luxary for the rich, but a remedy, 
to be easily, speedily, and cheaply obtained by the 
poor. When told that the coarts of justice ‘were 
open to all,’ he replied, ‘and so is the London 
Tavern, to such as can pay for the entertainment.” 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the London Magazine for May. 


THE LAST SONG OF SAPPHO. 
BY MRS, HEMANS, 

Sounp on, thou dark unslumbering sea ! 

My dirge is in thy moan; 
My sprit finds response in thee, 

‘To its own ceaseless cry—‘ Alone, alone!’ 
Yet send me back one other word, 

Ye tones thet never cease! 
Oh! let your hidden leaves be stirred, 

And say, deep waters! can you give me peace? 
Away !—my weary soul hath sought 

In vain one echoing sigh, 
One answer to consuming thought 

la huroan breasts—and will the wave reply ? 
Sound on, thou dark, unslumbering sca! 

Sound in thy seorn and pride! 
L ask not, alien world, from thee, 

What my own kindred earth hath still denied! 
And vet I loved that earth so well, 

With all its lovely things! 
Was it for this the death wind fell 

On my rich lyre, and quenched its living strings? 
Let them lie silent at my feet! 

Since, broken even as they, 
The heart, whose music made them sweet, 

Hath poured on desert sands its wealth away. 
Yet glory’s light hath touched my bame, 

‘The laurel wreath is mine— 
With a worn heart, a weary frame, 

Oh! restless Deep, I come to make them thine! 
Give to that crown, that burning crown, 

Place in thy darkest hold! 
Bury my anguish, my renown, 

With hidden wrecks, lost gems, and wasted gold. 
Thou sea bird, on the billow’s crest, 

Thou hast thy love, thy home! 
They wait thee in the quiet nest— 

And I—unsought, unwatehed for—I too come! 
1, with this winged nature fraught, 

These visions, brightly free, 
‘This boundless love, this fiery thought— 

Alone, Icome! oh, give me peace, dark Sea! 


BETHLEHEM. 
(From a ‘bravetier’s Note Buok ) 

We visited this charming town on our way to 
Philadalphia, and found it to exceed our most 
sanguine expectations. It has become the re- 
sort of many from various parts of the Union, 
and some families from ‘the city,’ spend a part 
of the summer here. The accommodations are 
good. We stopped at the large establishment 
kept by Atherton, a Quaker, who, with his wife 
and daugliter, do every thing to make it the 
traveller's home. This house is very large, 
three stories high, and commands a fine view of 
the country. It belongs to the Moravians, by 
whom the place was first settled; and at this 
time it continues to be, exclusively, a Moravian 
settlement. ‘The only place of worship is a 
spacious church belonging to that denomina- 
tion; it will contain on the lower floor about 
two thousand persons, The Moravians are fond 
of music; and in the church, besides a fine ton- 
ed organ, they have a full band of instruments. 
A day or two previous to our arrival, one of 
their old members died: and gs they have a pe- 
culiar ceremony on such eae, you shall 
have it as communicated to me. As soon asa 
member dies, four musicians ascend to the top of 
the tower of the church, with trumpets, and an- 
nounce the event to the four quarters by blow- 
ing the death dirge. The body is immediately 
removed to the house appointed for the dead; 
and on the third day, the friends of the de- 


ceased assemble at the church, where the fune- 
ral service is performed. The corpse is brought 
from the dead house to the lawn in frent, The 
mourners place themselves around it, and after 
several strains of solemn music, the procession 
takes up the line of march to the grave, prece- 
ded by the band still playing, which is continu- 
ed some time after the coflin is deposited, ‘The 
graveyard is kept with perfect neatness. The 
graves are in rows, on each of which is placed 
a piece of stone, about twelve inches square, on 
which is engraved the name of the deceased— 
the date of his birth and of his death.— Among 
the many that we looked at, was that of the 
pious Ileckewelder; who was born 1743, and 
died in 1823.—Bethlehem is about 50 miles 
from Philadelphia and 10 from Easton, between 
which place and New York, there is a daily 
line of stages. It is situated on the Lehigh, 
that river and the canal to the Delaware run- 
ning through it. One thing is remarkable— 
that not a single lawyer resides in Bethlehem.— 
The community-system of the Moravians ac- 
counts for this moral phenomenon.—.V. York 
Com, Adv. 


Inrerestinc Scene.—A few days since a 
young tradesman, a native of Ireland, but long 
a resident in this city, in passing along a wharf 
at which a ship from one of the ports in lreland 
was about to be made fast, stopped as is usual 
with persons from a foreign country, to observe 
whether any face which had been familiar to the 
eye in earlier years, might not present itself. 
In the bustle of attempting to get quickly on 
shore, one of the passengers fell into the dock 
and instantly sunk under the vessel ;—without 
a moment’s hesitation the young man before al- 
luded to, who had remained to gratify his curi- 
osity, plunged into the deep after the drowning 
man, and with considerable difficulty succeeded 
in bringing him safe on land. ‘The deliverer 
very naturally felt anxious to see his prize re- 
stored to perfect life, and with this view remain- 
ed to tender his assistance, without going away 
to change or even dry his apparel. A few mo- 
ments after some simple remedies had been ap- 
plied, the rescned man slowly opened his eyes 
and murmured *“ God bless you, God bless you, 
it would be too soon to die far far away from 
home.” The voice, and the awakening coun- 
tenance of the newly arrived young man, filled 
the other with an intensity of eagerness visible 
to all around:—he asked the place of birth and 
name of his patient; both questions were soon 
answered satisfactorily enough to prove that ths 
rescued and rescuer were brothers! It is nced- 
less to attempt to relate the sequel,—in an in- 
stant they were interlocked in a close embrace, 
and a thousand questions and congratulations 
were made on each side, before one could be an- 
swered. Finally the brothers retired amidst the 
ejaculations and the wonder of all who observed 
the singular scene.—.V. Y. Courier. 


Very Goop.—At the Juvenile Lyceum of Pains- 
ville, composed of lads fifteen years old and un- 
der, the question was, a short time since, deba- 
ted, “Which are the best, men or women?” A 
boy about twelve years of age maintained the 
negative: “ For,” said he, “the bible says that 
men must be born again, he says no such thing 
of women.” To which a young lady added— 
“ God saw the wickedness of man—that every 
thought of the imagination of his heart was only 
evil—but then he said nothing of the hearts oi 
women,” 
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*Great Revations.x—No man is without his 
great relations; from your prince down to your 
beggar, not a single person but who can enu- 
incrate a Jong list of illustrious and infamous 
connexions. It seems a prevailing law of hu- 
man nature that the principles of self-love, or 
vanity, should prompt men to endeavor to ap- 
pear better than they really are. Hence the 
man who wishes to pass off as somebody, annoys 
you with a long list of his rich uncles and ne- 
phews, his noble grand-sires, and his respectable 
acquaintance in general, for, if the babbling fel- 
low has no merit of his own, he endeavors to 
borrow from his dead relatives more than pro- 
bably they could have afforded while living. 
But amidst all the grand display, the wild exag- 
geration, and barefaced egotism, with which 
people boast of “a good family,” we never hear 
a syllable respecting the poorer branches of the 
geneological tree; it seems that only those 
branches which bring forth the fruitof Mammon, 
in gold, silver, jewels, and empty titles, for the 
admiration of the idle, are worth preserving in 
the memories of posterity ; whilst those twigs 
and boughs which produce unostentatious know- 
ledge, wit, honesty, and good feelings, are soon 
lost in the annals of family legends. 


Use or Cannon.—In the infancy of the art 
of gunnery, the size of the ball to be launched 
was the chief object to which the engineers ad- 
dressed themselves ; and the uncertainty of aim, 
the infrequency of discharge, and the dispropor- 
tioned expenditure of gunpowder, were disre- 
garded, provided the mass hurled against the 
enemy were of sufficiently gigantic dimensions. 
Of two mortars employed by Pisani, in the war 
of Chiozza, one is said to have carried a marble 
bullet weighing 140 pounds; the other, one of 
165. They were loaded and fired but once in 
each day ; and if they struck their mark, (a rare 
occurrence,) the effect produced was, as may be 
imagined, most destructive. Pietro Doria, the 
Genoese commander, happily perhaps, for his 
fame, perished by one of these random shots.— 
He was inspecting his works at Brondolo, when 
the Campanile of the town, and a long line of 
rampart adjoining it, were shattered by an 
enormous cannon ball, and the ruin overwhelm- 
ed both him and his nephew. 


IxcLepon, THE VocaList.—Benj. Charles In- 
cledon, the English vocalist, was born about 
1774. When only eight years old, he was ar- 
ticled to Jackson of Exeter, under whose tuition 
he remained as a chorister in Exeter cathedral 
until his fifteenth year. In 1779 he entered the 
navy asa common sailor. His vocal abilities 
having attracted the notice of his officers, he was 
advised to try his fortune on the stage. In Oc- 
tober, 1790, he made his debut on the London 
boards, at Covent-garden theatre, with great suc- 
cess, in the character of Dermont, in O’Keefe’s 
musical farce of the Poor Soldier, and rose at 
once to a degree of popularity, which attended 
him till the infirmities consequent upon advanc- 
ing years, and an irregular mode of life, compel- 
led him to retire from the active duties of his 
profession. Of the diminution of his powers, 
however, he never could be persuaded, but con- 
stantly attributed his declining popularity to the 
eaprice of the public. His voice—a rich tenor 
—combined uncommon power, sweetness, and 
docility, both in the natural and falsetto, and his 
intonation was singularly correct, taking his im- 
perfect education into consideration. His artic- 
ulation was, however, far from equal to his oth- 


er qualities, being coarse, not to say vulgar.— 
The better sort ef the old English ballads of 
which Stevens's Storm, and Gay’s Black-eyed 
Susan are, perhaps, among the finest specimens, 
was decidedly his forte: in this style of singing, 
he had no equal. Pecuniary embarrassments, 
arising from an utter carelessness of money, and 
gencial improvidence, imbittered the latter part 
of his life, which was closed at Worcester, Feb- 
ruary, 1826. 


Byron tells us that he had a great antipathy 
to seeing women eat, ‘The South Sea Island- 
ers, however, carry their aversion much further 
—at least if we are to believe the following ex- 
tract from “ Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific and 
Behring’s Straits, given in the Quarterly Re- 
view :—*Our gallant officers were not a little 
disappointed to find that the ladies were exclu(l- 
ed from the table. Indeed the Pitcairn Islani- 
ers appear to have adopted (though not in all its 
rigor) the South Sea prejudice against allowing 
a woman to eat in the presence of her husband. 
In some parts of the Archipelago this crime is 
punishable by death. The only thing like an 
argument by which the men defended the cus- 
tom was, that as the male was made first, he 


ought on all occasions to be served first—a new 


reading of the saying, ‘ first come first served.’ 
The good natured woman-kind of Pitcairn’s 
Island, however, seemed far from considering 
themselves neglected or il] used in this matter, 
for they remained behind the seats, flapping 
away the flies,and chattering with their guests,”’ 


Curntous is exactly one hun- 
dred and fifty years since, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, during the ferment in the public 
mind ocgasioned by the struggle for privilege 
between the Lords and Commons, in the cele- 
brated impeachment case of Fitzharris, that the 
parliament was unexpectedly dissolved by the 
King in person, The history of England re- 
lates the circumstance in the following remark- 
able words; —* The secret was so well kept that 
the Commons had no intimation of it, unt'l tl e 
Black Rod came to their doors, and summoned 
them to attend the King at the ilouse of Peers.” 


The politeness of the Long Islanders, and their 
ingenuity in making known their requests in a 
manner the least olfensive as possible, is illus- 
trated by the following. When a traveller wish- 
es for something to drink, a supper, and lodg- 
ings for the night, he introduces his request as 
follows :-—* Will you have the goodness to give 
me a draught of cold water, and if you please, 
you may pet half a gill of spirits in it, for I am 
so hungry that I do’nt know where I shall lodge 
to-night.” 


To some friendly monitors who were lately, 
with the best intentions, recommending to Sir 
Walter Scott two pieces of advice for the sake 
of his health; the first to beeome a member of 
the Temperance Society, and second, to abstain 
from literary labor, the wortny Baronet good 
humoredly replied, that the first would imply 
an admission, that he (as well as his advisers) 
liad been sots all their lives; and that as to the 
second, Molly might as well tell the kettle not 
to boil, when she had put it on the fire, as he 
could to tell his mind t> abstain from thinking. 


* What will you be helped to,” said the land- 


lady at a country tavern, with nothing on the 
table but mush and milk. 
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From *“ Summer and Winter Loves.”’ 


; I loved thee till I knew 
‘ That thou hadst loved before, 
t Then love to coldness grew, 


_ And passion’s reign was o’er; 
What care I for the lip, 
Ruby although it be, 
. If another once might sip 
4 Those sweets now given to me? 
What care I for the glance of soft affection full 
If for another it once beam’d as beautiful? 


That ringlet of dark hair— 
*l'was worth a miser’s store; 
It was a spell ’guinst care 
That next my heart I wore; 
But if another once 
Could boast as fuir a prize, 
My ringlet I renounce, 
Tis worthless in my eyes; 
I envy not the smiles in which a score may bask— 
I value not the gift which all may have who ask. 


A maiden heart give me, 
That lock’ and sacred lay, 
Though tried by many a key 
That ne’er could find the way, 
Till I, by gentle art, 
; Touch’d the long hidden spring 
q And found that maiden heart 
In beauty glittering— 
| ‘Amidst its herbage buried like a flower, 
“Or like a bird that sings deep in its leafy bower. 


i No more shall sigh of mine 
i Be heaved for what is past; 
} Take back that gift of thine, 
§ It was the first—the lust. 
' Thou mayest not love him now 
; So fondly as thou didst, 
But shall a broken vow 
Be prized because thou bidst 
Be weleom’das the love for which my soul doth long! 
No, lady! love ne’er sprang out of deceit and wrong. 


Dis-Honesty Rewarpep.--Charley McQuiz 
. was walking the other day just behind an ac- 
i quaintance of his, when perceiving his handker- 
chief hanging from his pocket,he pulled it quite 

out—and giving it to a lad he met, bade him 
‘ hand it to the gentleman, and say he had just 
picked it up. 
| and the owner, admiring his honesty, pulled out 
a shilling and gave him, The boy put the shil- 
ling in his pocket and laughed in his sleeve— 
MceQuiz laughed aloud—and the hoaxed gentle- 
man, discovering the trick, laughed right out— 

of the wrong side of his mouth—Constellation. 


SONG. MRS. HEMANS. 


Waar woke the buried sound that Iay 
In Memnon’s harp of yore? 

What spirit on its viewless way 
Along the Nile’s green shore? 

—Oh! not the night, and not the storm, 
And not the lightning’s fire— 

But sunlight’s touch—the kind—the warm— 
This woke the mystic lyre! 
This, this awoke the lyre! — 


What wins the heart’s deep chords to pour 
Their masic forth on hfe, 

Like a sweet voice, prevailing o’er 
The sounds of torrent strife? 

—Oh! not the conflict ae throng, 
Not e’en the triumph’s hour;— 

Love is the gifted and the strong 
To wake that music’s power! 
His breath awakes that power! 


‘Why did you not admire my daughter?’ said the 
Lady Archer to a gentleman. ‘Because,’ said he, 


‘Iam actually no judge of painting!’ ‘But sure- 
ly,’ rejoined her ladyship, ‘you never saw an angel 
that was not painted.’ 


The lad did as he was desired— ~ 


OCP We are very desirous to obtain the good of- 
fices of some gentleman in each of the following 
places, to actas Agent for the Ariel~In Wew York, 
Schenectady, Utica, Canton, Elmira, Troy, White 
Creek, Geneva, Rome, East Avon, Chazy, Cold 
Springs, Canandaigua, Buffalo——In WVew Jersey, 
Allowaystown—and at Princeton, Ky.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Mount Solus, Mi.; Columbus, O.; Putnam, 
O.; Natchetoches, La., and Darien, Ga, Any of 
our subscribers in the above places, who will be 
willing to perform the light duties required of an 
Agent, will oblige us by addressing the Editor im- 
mediately, at his expense. A liberal commission 
will be allowed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S G, East Hartford, is received, ané instructions will b4 
followed when this volume closes, fer which payment 
has just been made——J B R, Ballston Spa, is credited 
§2 on Vol. 5—we were not aware of his removal atthe 
time of writing to him, or he should not have been 
Written to; we have no numbers of Vol. 4on hand.— 
A G D, Newark, NY, received and ecredited.——J W, 
Jr. Nelson, NY, received and credited ——1 $8, Middle- 
town, QO. received with many thanks—all right.—— 
N B, Nicholson, P. in full for Vol. 5—his letter was full 
of good things. W W B, of Washington, is receiv- 
ed and attended to.——-Wiii our friend C H C, of Leo- 
minster, inform us, at our cost, Whether the $18 paid 
in full for Vol. 5, as the account is still open on our 
books. ——J A, Haddam, Ct. ($9 in full ——$1 will pay 
the balance of the Sparta subscriptions for the present 
Vol. Subscriptions can only be discontinued on the 
completion of a volume; fragments’ of a volume are 
of course useless to us.———M_H V, Elizabethtown, NJ, 
will be duly attended to.—E M, Winchenden, Ms. 
received ($10) and credited.——-G H ‘Tl, Portland, Me. 
credited.——The premium to which J A, Hamilton, 
NY, is entitled has been forwarded to New York city 
as directed.——The Pearl for 1630 and 1831, of whiclr 
IC W, Kinston, NC, makes enquiry, was intended, 
with the numbers of the Ariel, for himself. The last 
enclosure ($5) was duly received. —-We are waiting 
to hear from F F, Canaan, Ct.——J FP, Albany, NY, 
has paid in full to Vol. 6—=I P H, Norwich, Vt. cred- 
ited in full, (deducting 36 cents postage.) L P L, re- 
mitted from Newark Valley, NY, is under no necessity 
of sending silver, as the amount due is $3 for Vols. 4 
and 5.——IH E, Red Bridge, Te. will receive two copies 
in future, for which he has paid.—TI J G, Troy, NY, 
credited in full for Vols. 5 and 6—-W W W, Chitti- 
nango, NY, $3 for Vols. 4and 5——C H W, credited 


with $10in full for Vols. 4 ando.——The subscrip- . 


tious at Chenango Point, NY, are unpaid ——V W, is 
credited.——Subscribers who are receiving this paper 
at Shephardstown, must remit their dues for the pres- 
ent volume, as we have no agent at that place.——I H, 
Greenbush, NY, $13 50 pays in full, including the new 
subscriber at Pittsford.——A M, Columbia, SC, $4,50. 
—C M, East Fairfield, O. is referred to No. 3 of this 
volume.——T' J, Frankstown, Pa. credited ($6.)— 
W S, Stantonsburg, NC, $4 credited P 8 C._—-T' O D, 
Murfreesborough, N C, credited in full for Vols. 4 and 
5.— The Leedsyille letter of 17th June last was never 
received at this office—the papers ordered are now 
sent——W H, Albany, NY, credited for Vols. 3 and 4. 
—T Band G W, Nicholls, NY, are credited fur Vol. 
5, as also S W R, $2.—~A D, Millsbury, Ms. has cred- 
itin full to Vol. 6.——We are indebted to the editor of 
the Spectator, at Athens, O. for his remittance, ¢uly 
received, and appreciate his politeness in undertaking 
the agency of the Ariel in that neighborhood. —F D 
B, $2.——Will E W, Russia [ron Works, N ¥, desig- 
nate the mode in which his premium is to be forward- 
ed?———A H, East Sempronius, NY, $2.——E M T, $5. 
We thank him for the interest he has manifested in our 
work, and with pleasure recognize him as agent for 
Covington, La. 

Benjamin Homans, of the Columbian Gazette, has oblig- 
ingly consented to act a3 agent for the Ariel at George- 
town, D. C 

Subscribers are informed that notes of a less denomina: 
tion than $5, if genuine, are received at par in pay- 
ment of subscriptions. 

PUBLISHED 
EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, 
BY EDMUND MORRIS, 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE SATURDAY BULLETIN, 
Wo. 954 CHESNUT STREET, UP STAIRS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Price, $1.50 ycarly—Payable in advanee. 
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